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Introduction 



This handbook is intended to provide a guide to incarcerated parents, 
prison administrators and staff members, and child development and 
parent education professionals interested in developing and running 
parenting education and support programs for incarcerated parents. 

It may also be a resource for others — faculty, students, legislators, 
state officials, and the public — learning about the impact of incarcera- 
tion on all family members, and the importance of considering that 
impact, and the needs of children in particular, in establishing prison 
policies, developing priorities for funding, and delivering services to 
prisoners and their families. 

The information and suggestions presented in this handbook are 
based on the knowledge and experience we gained through developing 
and running Project H.I. P. (Helping Incarcerated Parents), at Maine 
Correctional Center in Windham, Maine. We describe the Project H.I. P. 
program model, and include suggestions and tips for all aspects of pro- 
gram development, based on our experience. 

Project H.I. P., initiated by a three-year grant from the United States 
Department of Human Services, was designed collaboratively by Univer- 
sity of Southern Maine parent and child development specialists, Maine 
Correctional Center staff, and incarcerated parents. Cooperation among 
these three groups has been essential to the development, implementa- 
tion, and ongoing maintenance of our program, and is vital to the suc- 
cess of any corrections-based parenting program. 

Why Develop a Corrections-Based Parenting Program? 

Incarceration touches the lives of many people beyond those impris- 
oned. Based on Bureau of Justice statistics, Susan Hoffman Fishman 
(1982) reported that an estimated 900,000 children in the United States 



had a parent who was incarcerated in 1979. That number increased by 
more than 50 percent in thirteen years. In 1992, data collected by a one- 
day count estimated 1.5 million children in the United States who have a 
parent who is incarcerated. (Johnston, 1993) 

The national average of incarcerated women who are mothers is eighty 
percent, based on several studies. Sixty-six percent of incarcerated men 
are estimated to be fathers, but no large scale studies have been con- 
ducted. (Johnston, 1993) 

There is no question that children s lives are disrupted when a parent 
is incarcerated. Studies focusing on the children of incarcerated parents 
have identified behavioral, emotional and school performance problems 
(Hairston, 1991) related to their parent's imprisonment. 

If the father is incarcerated, the degree of disruption may vary de- 
pending upon the extent of his relationship with the children and his fi- 
nancial support of the family. If he lived in the home, his absence alone 
will make a difference. While the children are likely to remain with their 
mother, changing financial status or loss of income may result in numer- 
ous losses and the need to uproot the family. 

If the mother is incarcerated, the disruption may be even worse. If the 
mother was the primary caregiver, the children are likely to be moved to 
the care of a relative or. in some cases, separated and cared for by differ- 
ent family members, some of whom may resent the responsibility and not 
only feel anger toward the incarcerated parent who made it necessary, 
but express that anger in vays that impact the children. Only a small 
number of children whose parents are incarcerated are placed in foster 
care; this happens when there is no one else willing or able to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Incarceration is an embarrassing and potentially stigmatizing situa- 
tion which families often try to hide. Often, children are not told the 
truth about where their parent has gone, or are asked to keep it secret. 
Many children, depending upon their age, understand or figure out more 
than they are told. Families must then deal with the consequences of 
having lied to the child. It is usually better for families to be honest about 
why the parent has gone away, that he or she had no choice, and that 
the child is not to blame. The child's fear is often worse than the reality. 
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Research over the past thirty years has shown the benefits of family- 
focused programs in prison, including traditional visiting programs as 
well as parenting education and support programs. These programs help 
preserve and strengthen family ties during incarceration. As documented 
in two thorough research reviews by Hairs ton (1991 and 1988), they help 
keep families together, enhance the well-being of individual family mem- 
bers, and improve prisoners' chances of post- release success, including 
reducing the level of future criminal activity. 

While no research has yet examined the impact on children of visiting 
their incarcerated mothers and fathers and participating in prison-based 
piograms designed to enhance family relationships, our experience in 
Project H.I. P. (based on staff observations and numerous reports from in- 
mates, family members, and children themselves) confirms that the expe- 
rience has helped children 
reduce their sense of loss 
and enhance their relation- 
ships with their incarcer- 
ated parents. In some 
families, the child's partici- 
pation in the program has 
also served as a catalyst for 
improving communication 
between the incarcerated 
parent and the child's 
caregiver. 

Determining any rela- 
tionship between the child's 
participation in the program 
and improvement in behav- 
ior, school performance, or 
other problems which may 
be linked to the parent's in- 
carceration, was beyond the 
scope of this project. Out- 
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come research is needed to explore the Jong-range impact of family- 
focused programs. 

Advocates suggest, and our own experience confirms that well- 
designed and -executed family-focused programs within the correctional 
system can help prisoners maintain family ties. It has been widely recog- 
nized that trends in our culture (including increased mobility, divorce, 
and more parents working outside the home) have diminished the family 
and community support system once available to adults as well as chil- 
dren. Family-supportive policies and services are now nationally recog- 
nized as necessary responses to many of our culture s serious problems, 
particularly those pertaining to children and youth. 

The need for family-supportive services is particularly acute in prison 
populations, where enforced separation adds yet another stress to al- 
ready stressed families. Moreover, some incarcerated parents say they 
lacked close family relationships when they were young, and thus have 
no model of good parenting. The dramatic increase in our nation's prison 
population and in the incarceration of women in particular, and the in- 
carceration of family members sometimes spanning generations, argue 
strongly for family-focused interventions and support during the period 
of incarceration. 
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How to Get Started 



A period of planning is essential. How you structure it will depend on 
where you are in the process. In the case of Project H.I. P., we wrote a fed- 
eral grant proposal in March, received notice of grant approval in Sep- 
tember, and spent the next six months planning. But if you don't know 
where the money is coming from, or if you have to begin with developing 
support for the idea of a parenting program, you may need more time. 
Start simply. Decide what's most important and what's affordable, and 
build from there. 

Develop a Base of Support 

No matter what your role inside the prison or out in the community, 
you cannot develop a parenting education and support program on your 
own. Whether the idea for the program begins with prisoners, staff, or 
administrators on the inside, or an organization on the outside, you have 
an important role in supporting one another to make it work. 

Suggestions for taking the first step: 

• If you are an incarcerated parent: Talk with a trusted member of the staff. Casework- 
ers o r teachers in the edueation department are likely to be sympathetic to the idea 

% of a parenting program. Share this handbook. 

• [f you are an administrator or sta ff member: Solieit support from appropriate depart- 
mental or institutional colleagues and discuss the idea with a diverse group of in- 
carcerated parents before any organized planning begins. 

• [f you are a child development / parent education professional from a university or so- 
cial service agency: Contact your state Department of Corrections or the administra- 
tion of the institution with which you would like to work to determine their interest 
in a program. Proceed from there to involve incarcerated parents and appropriate 
staff in the planning. 

• Before proceeding beyond informal conversations, schedule a meeting with the head 
of the facility to discuss basic philosophy and to elicit the administration's initial 
support for active planning. 

o 13 s 
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State Your Goals 



Before proceeding, it is important that you state your program's goals 
in writing. The goals should be written simply and clearly, so there can 
be no misunderstanding. 

r For example, Project H.I.P.'s goals are to: 

j 1. Strengthen and support good parenting by: 
! • recognizing strengths and potential 
i • increasing knowledge and skills 

• providing information about resources 

• providing opportunities for positive interaction with children in a supervised set- 
£>j ting. 

: 2. Reduce the losses to children and improve the parent-child relationship by: 

! • providing time together in a setting where interaction/play can go on 

j • helping parents to communicate better with their children, whether in person or 

| long distance. 

I 

! 3. Reduce the cycle of child abuse and neglect 



Your Planning Committee 

Good program planning requires a group of people representing differ- 
ent interests and concerns and willing to work toward a common goal. 
Three distinct groups musl be part of the planning process for a prison 
parenting program: incarcerated parents, prison administrators repre- 
senting security concerns, and child development/parenting educators. 
Other prison staff and community members may be useful or even essen- 
tial committee members depending tipon the program design, the institu- 
tional structure, and the support needed. 

Choose people who are respected across departmental lines, and be 
sure to include representation from any department with a role in mak- 
ing decisions about the details of your program. Finally, be sure to desig- 
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nate a program director to serve as a primary contact person for others 
and to be responsible for planning and conducting meetings. 



Membership of the Project H.I.P. Planning Committee at the 
outset included: 

Maine Correctional Center 

• Tvvo incarcerated parents (one male and one female) 

• Project director from School Department 

• Security supervisor 

• Caseworker 

• Chaplain 

• Psychologist 

University 

• Child Development/Parenting Consultant 

• Project coordinator 

• Process evaluator 



Project H.I. P. also established a Parent Advisory Board to involve a more 
diverse group of parents in the planning. Membership, which fluctuated 
due to release and other factors, included five to ten men and women 
representing, when possible, the following situations: 

• Single parent 

• Parent with supportive partner 

• Parent of children in state 
custody 

• Parent of children living with 
relatives or friends 

• Parent of infants and children 
of various ages through 
adolescence 

• Parent receiving regular 
visits from children 

• Parent not receiving visits 
with children 

• Parent with long sentence 

• Parent with short sentence 

• Pregnant parent-to-be 
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The two parents on the Planning Committee also served on the Parent 
Advisory Board to facilitate communication between the two groups. The 
Parent Advisory Board, convened by the project director, included other 
project staff in its meetings as needed. 

The parents provided essential advice and feedback about all aspects 
of the program. Their reports of the experiences of parents arid children 
and the concerns of caregivers influenced adjustments in the program at 
every stage of its development. 

Decision Making 

The Planning Com- 
mittee has an essential 
role to play in identify- 
ing the details of your 
program and planning 
every step. Don't take 
anything for granted. 
Your committee prob- 
ably won't have the 
authority to make all 
decisions, but it should 
have the responsibility 
and resources for figur- 
ing out which decisions 
must be made and 
for recommending 
solutions. Be prepared 
to request what you 
need and to defend 
those needs, and then 
compromise when 
necessary. Remember 
that security issues 
will be primary. 





Key issues which require careful planning include: 



Components of the program and timetable for implementation: 

• Intake process, including preliminary interview 

• Parenting education 

• Parent support group 

• Special \isits with children 

Eligibility requirements to consider: 

• Security classification 

• General population vs. work release 

• Length of sentence and projected release date 

• Referrals from correctional caseworkers, probation and parole officers, human 
services caseworkers, and others 

• Restrictions by court or social services on right to visits from children 

• Other criteria relevant to your own institution 

• Waitlist priorities 

Space requirements for the program involving children: 

• Availability 

• Safety criteria for children 

• Bathroom access 

• Food preparation needs 

• Activity requirements 

• Security concerns 

• Outdoor access (ideal, but may not be possible) 

Rules and policies 

• Attendance requirements 

• Rules about contraband 

• Policy regarding participation of both parents in co-educational program if both 
are incarcerated 

• Policy regarding participation of child's caregiver 

• Formal acknowledgment of program participation 

• Policy regarding confidentiality and forms for any information release 
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Looking for Money 



Collect fund-raising information from different sources and see what 
the requirements are and what is realistic given the level of institutional 
and community support you have for getting started. Start with your own 
library — the librarian will know how to get information from other 
places if it isn't already there for you. 

The sources could vary depending on what you need and whether 
your institution is a jail, a state prison, or a federal prison. Some sources 
won't be appropriate for you at this time but might be helpful in develop- 
ing support for funding down the road. You may find that the list needs 
updating when you get around to using it. and you'll probably expand 
the list as you progress. 

Yofi will have your own ideas about finding money for a parenting 
program. A small amount of money from a local source might be enough 
for a beginning. 

National Resources 

• The Federal Register. Most large libraries and state agencies have sub- 
• scriptions. The Federal Register announces federal money available 

for special programs and the requirements, including deadlines for 
proposals. The turnaround time is usually about six weeks, so you 
have to act quickly. If you can't obtain the Federal Register locally, 
you may request a copy from the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and 
Neglect Information listed below. 

• National Institute of Corrections Information Center 
1860 Industrial Circle, Suite A, Longmont, CO 80501 
(800)877-1461 or (303)682-0213 

NIC offers training, technical assistance, and library resources. It dis- 
tributes the Directory of Programs Serving Families of Adult Offenders. 
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Administration for Children and Families 

370 L'Enfant Promenade S.W., Washington, DC 20447 

ACF has funded parenting programs for incarcerated parents. They 

can tell you about any upcoming opportunities for which you might 

apply. They also have information about programs they have funded 

which you could contact directly for more information. 

The Foundation Center 

The Foundation Center is a national center with regional branches. 
The complete list of branches appears in the Appendix beginning on 
page 3 1 . Find out from the one closest to you how to access informa- 
tion if you aren't able to go there. Foundation center librarians can 
advise you about the best way to approach foundations. They can also 
show you how to identify those with an interest in parenting pro- 
grams, children and families, prison 
programs, etc. Find out if there are any 
state or local foundations which might 
have an interest in your program. 

Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect 
Information 

PO Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013 
(800)394-3366 or (703) 385-7565 
Federal funding for parenting education in 
jails and prisons has been linked to child 
abuse prevention. The Clearinghouse can 
assist you in locating information. 

National Resource Center on Child Sexual 
Abuse (NRCCSA) 

107 Lincoln Street, Huntsville, AL 35801 
(800)543-7006 or (205) 534-6868 
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American Correctional Association 

8025 Laurel Lakes Court, Laurel MD 20707-5075 

(800)825-2665 

ACA publishes a catalog of its publications, several of which pertain to 
family issues. 

Center for Children of Incarcerated Parents 

The Clearinghouse at Pacific Oaks 

714 West California Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91 105 

(818)397-1300 

The Clearinghouse disseminates numerous publications pertaining to 
children of incarcerated parents. 

National Resource Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (NRCCAN) 
63 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, CO 801 12-5117 
(800)227-5242 or (303) 792-9900 

Family and Corrections Network 

Jane Addams Center for Social Policy and Research 

College of Social Work 

1040 West Harrison Street, Room 4010 

Chicago, IL 60607-7134 

FCN serves as a network for all sorts of family-related programs 
linked to corrections and conducts a conference every other year. The 
organization and its members can be a source of information and sup- 
port for developing as well as established programs. FCN's members 
include programs which provide parenting education and other ser- 
vices for incarcerated parents and their children as well as outside 
support programs for families. 
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Local Resources 



• United Way 

Each local United Way has its own policies and procedures for con- 
sidering proposals and making grants to new programs. Find out if 
they might be interested in your program and how to provide the 
information they need. They can also provide you with information 
about community services which might help you in developing your 
program. 

• Businesses 

Many businesses, especially large ones, contribute a percentage of 
their profits to charitable causes. Find out about corporations in your 
area, whether they might be interested in your program, and how you 




could introduce it to them. Even small businesses which cannot make 
a financial contribution may be willing to contribute something they 
produce (i.e. food, books, art supplies) which the program needs. 
The state or local Chamber of Commerce may be a good resource 
for information about potential interest among local businesses. 

• Charitable organizations 

Charitable organizations are often eager to identify a worthy program 
to support in some way. If they are interested, they may invite a re- 
presentative from your program to speak to their membership. 

• Child Abuse and Neglect Councils 

Most states have a network of community-focused organizations com- 
mitted to education for preventing child abuse and neglect. They are 
a great source of people and ideas for programs which support good 
parenting and benefit children. Your state agency which serves 
children and families would know about these organizations. 



Colleges and universities 

Child development and education departments are sources of referrals 
for trained parent educators and child development specialists. 
Colleges and universities may also have faculty members or special 
departments which can as- 
sist in developing proposals 
for federal, foundation, or 
corporate funding. 

Religious institutions 
Spiritual communities of 
various denominations may 
make financial con- 
tributions to causes they 
support. They may also be 
a source of volunteer help. 
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Child care centers and counseling agencies 

These and other social service agencies in your community may also 
be a source of local people and programs which might be helpful to 
you in developing your own program. 




"I thought I knew enough to be a good parent, but this 
course has taught me better ways of being with my children. 
Learning more about my children and my role as a parent 
has convinced me that I'm never coming back here." 

— Anonymous Mother 
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Program Model 



Project H.I. P. developed the following program model which was 
implemented after a six-month planning period. We continue to adjust 
aspects of the program to meet changing needs. 

Reviewing family support programs, including parenting programs at 
prisons around the country, will help you establish priorities and identify 
programs on which to model your own. 

Parent Education 

This component of Project H.I. P. consists of two parenting education 
courses (see Curriculum Outlines below), one pertaining to young 
children and the other to adolescents. Course participation is voluntary. 
Parents with minimum or medium security classification are eligible 
to participate, providing they have enough time remaining in their sen- 
tences to complete the course. The courses are for the incarcerated 
parent only. 

Each course meets one weeknight a week for eight weeks, with 
Parenting I scheduled more often than Parenting II due to the prevalence 
of inmates with young children. The first meeting is an orientation ses- 
sion conducted by the Program Director. The second session, on Parent- 
ing Rights and Responsibilities, is conducted by a legal services attorney. 
The remainder of the sessions for each course are conducted by a quali- 
fied parent educator from the community. 

Support Group 

The support group serves a twofold purpose. It provides ongoing sup- 
port for parents who continue in the program, especially those with long 
sentences, and it builds on learning from the course(s) through continu- 
ing education. 
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Curriculum Outlines 



PARENTING 1 - YOUNG CHILDREN 


PAKfcN 1 INCj II - ADULfcM-fcN 1 3 


ORIENTATION 


ORIENTATION 


PARENTING RIGHTS & RESPONSIBILITIES 


PARENTING RIGHTS & RESPONSIBILITIES 


OUR PARENTING INHERITANCE 


EXPECTATIONS: OUR PARENTING CAREERS 


Where did we learn parenting? We take a 


• What are the personal characteristics you would like 


considered look at how our childhood and 


your child to develop? 


family of origin have affected how we parent. 


• What influences the way children grow up? 




♦ What can you do about it? 




• How dici you learn to be a parent? 




• What did your childhood teach you? 




• What would you like to do differently? The same? 


SEEING THE FAMILY AS A SYSTEM 


COMMUNICATION 


We look at how families work, how they don't work 


• Words are only the beginning,. , 


and how children and parents are influenced by the 


• Are you saying what you mean? What you teel? 


needs and hidden rules ot the system. 


• How to communicate more effectively 




• Drugs, alcohol and violence 


BUILDING HIGH SELF-ESTEEM 


INFLUENCING YOUR CHILD 


Children behave what they believe. How we behave 


• Motivating children to cooperate 


teaches children what to believe about themselves. 


• Can you allow some differences between you? 




• Choices and consequences: learning from experience 


COMMUNICATION 


NOBODY'S PERFECT 


Words and feelings can build or destroy. What and 


• Wh y c h i 1 d ren m i sbeh a ve 


how we c ommunicate contributes significantly to what 


• Responding to broken promises, rules, bargains 


children believe about themselves. 


• Acknowledging our own mi Make* without giving up 




• Peer pressure 




• Sexual issues 




• Suicide prevention 


RAISING THE RESPONSIBLE CHILD 


PARENTING UNDER DIFFICULT 


Rules, c hoices and consequences are directly related to 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


the ability to be responsible. 


• Parents in prison 




• Divorce*; abandonment; rejection. 




• Parents in recovery from substance abuse 




• 1 handling the guilt, sadness, anger 


LEARNING THE DISCIPLINE OF LOGICAL 


SELF-ESTEEM; WHAT IS IT, REALLY? 


CONSEQUENCES 


• Why it's so important tor your c hi Id... and you 


To disc ipline is to teac h. Punishment doesn't teac h. 


• W hat c an you do now? Plenty! 


What do we want to teach our children? 

i 


• Repa renting yourself. 
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Parents are eligible to participate in the support group after they 
complete one of the parenting education courses. The size of the group 
usually ranges from six to twelve members. The group meets twice a 
month for a two-hour session. 

Special topics have included self-esteem, stress reduction, communi- 
cation, child development, separation and divorce, and family traditions. 
A chronology of support group meetings and topics is included in the 
final report at the end of this handbook. 

Parents who participate in the support group are eligible to participate 
with their children in the monthly workshops. 

Parent-Child Workshop 

The monthly Parent-Child Workshop combines free play and struc- 
tured activities in an atmosphere conducive to interacting with children. 
For parents whose offenses were related to substance abuse, as were the 
majority in our program, these workshops may be the first time they re- 
ally focus on the needs of their children. For some fathers in the pro- 
gram, the workshop may be their first time alone with their children, or 
their first time being the person primarily responsible for their children's 
care, especially basic care for infants. 

The workshop, which is held one Saturday a month for three hours, is 
open to participants of the parenting class, the support group, and their 
children. Since this is a special time for the incarcerated parent to focus 
attention on his or her children, we have a policy of not including part- 
ners or other relatives in the workshop. It was controversial at first, but 
most parents in the program appreciate the benefits to them and their 
children of their time alone. 

Therefore, the children, their transporters, and the incarcerated par- 
ents all visit briefly in the regular visiting room before the transporters 
leave and the children and incarcerated parents move up to the program 
area. At the end of the program, the exchange occurs in the same loca- 
tion. 

Each workshop lasts three hours, long enough so parents and 
children can experience the benefits of shared time and participation 
in activities, yet not so long that children become restless from being 
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confined too long in a room. We provide a good supply of books, creative 
arts materials, toys, and games that are appropriate for children of differ- 
ent ages and developmental levels. 

Our space is shared with other institutional programs, so equipment 
and materials must be set up, taken down, and stored for each session. 
Our investment in equipment includes: 

• child-size tables and chairs 

• lockable cabinets on wheels which can also serve as room dividers 

• sand/water table 

• climbing equipment 

• rocking chair 

• changing table 

• bean bag chairs 

• rugs and pillows 

Any space consideration must include safety for children of all ages, 
and bathroom and water access. A kitchen area is ideal, but may not 
be possible. Without a kitchen, the serving of food and clean-up conve- 
nience are obviously limited and will influence your program. If you have 
the potential for an outdoor play area and a plan for meals, you may be 
able to consider a program more extensive than ours. 

The options for special activities are endless, but it is important to in- 
clude activities which could also be done at home without much difficulty 
or cost. Parents planning for release, especially those who did not get 
much positive attention from adults when they were young, may welcome 
ideas for interacting with their children when they are home again. And 
caregivers may be interested in repeating activities enjoyed by children at 
the workshop. Written notes about workshop activities could help to 
make follow-up more likely. 
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Workshop staff include the child development specialist who coordi- 
nates the workshop, the program director, and the university intern. De- 
pending upon the number and ages of children present, additional staff 
may volunteer to help with the workshop. A security officer is also 
present. 

One of the biggest challenges to our programming efforts has been 
meeting the needs of older children, especially adolescents, in one large 
room which must be shared by all. Parents whose children range widely 
in age face similar challenges. We have conducted a few special work- 
shops for teenagers. One, 
conducted by Project Ad- 
venture on group problem 
solving, utilized large ob- 
stacles to define challeng- 
ing physical situations: 
another, conducted by staff 
and youth from a local 
substance abuse treatment 
program, focused on com- 
munication with parents. 
Older children are outnum- 
bered by younger children 
in our program and our 
space and financial limita- 
tions have resulted in a 
stronger and more compre- 
hensive program for the 
younger age group. 

Special Events 

In response to inmates' 
requests that the program 
recognize the entire family, 
Project H.I. P. sponsors a 
family event twice a year to 
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which the caregiver (usually the child's other parent, step-parent, aunt, 
or grandparent) is invited, along with the incarcerated parent and his 
or her children. These events, one during the summer and the other in 
early December, take place in the gymnasium. Successful events have 
included carnival games, a contradance, a magic show, and various 
children's performers. If you use a gymnasium for your events, you will 
need to experiment with activities, especially those involving music, to 
reduce acoustical problems. 

Sample Budget 

Below, is a sample one-year budget for a modest parenting program 
based on the model of Project H.I.P. at Maine Correctional Center. It in- 
cludes consultant fees for individuals, but does not include indirect cost 
rates which are added to most contracts with agencies and institutions. 
The budget also does not include the cost of class handouts and copying. 
Maine Correctional Center has been willing to provide some release time 
for a professional in the School Department who is assisted by a parent 
in the program and a university intern who receives academic credit for 
the work. Some institutions provide special training and supervision for 
inmates to assume responsibility for various functions in their program. 



Parenting Education Course — 

consultant tees tor five six-week courses per year at S 1 00 per class $3,000 
Parent Rights and Responsibilities Contrac t with legal services — 

one session per course at $ 1 00 each $500 

Child Development Specialist for Saturday Parent-Child Workshop — 

twelve monthly three-hour workshops at $ 1 00 each • $ 1 ,200 

Support Group Facilitator — bi-weekly support group at $ 1 00 each $2,400 

Securitv offic er for workshop — approximately $2 1 per hour at 

o\ertime rate, inc luding benefits, for twelve three-hour workshops $756 

Child development supplies and some start-up equipment $2,000 



Note- Maine Correctional Center reduced Its consultant rate of pay for Project M.I.P. due to limited 
lil^itN artp4hc federal fundinu period. Providing a parenting program based on this model for less 
tha^i-S^ToOu^ year requires consultants who will accept this rale of p;v <nd an institutional com 
inimient to contribute approximately one day a week of release time for <» dedicated educator to ad- 
minister the program. Skilled inmate. parents can assist with this effort to the extent that 
institutional policy allows. 
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Other Considerations 



Communicating With the Child's Caregiver 

It's critical to provide information about your parenting and other 
family support programs to the children's caregivers well in advance of 
the first workshop, so the caregivers have some background about the 
program and its purpose. Try to solicit their support of the incarcerated 
parent's participation. 

Your policies about communicating with families and individual fam- 
ily situations will help determine whether the incarcerated parent or the 
program delivers the initial information to the caregiver. In either case, 
be prepared to speak with relatives and other caregivers on the phone. 
Some will be hesitant, angry, or afraid. In talking with caregivers about 
a child's visit, it often helps to make the following points: 

• Most children are relieved to see that their parents are okay. 

• Most children have a picture of prison that is worse than the 
reality they see. 

• Children of all ages, whether they are renewing or developing a 
relationship with their parent, usually benefit from the positive 
interaction which occurs during the program visit. 

• The program is well supervised and includes activities and 
experiences appropriate to the ages of the children visiting. 

Be prepared for different reactions. Some family members will be en- 
thusiastic and supportive from the start, but others may need time to de- 
velop trust in the motives and commitment of the incarcerated parent. 
Inmates with a history of substance abuse, especially fathers who were 
not active as parents, may need to demonstrate to their families their 
readiness to assume some parenting responsibility — a task that is not 
easy to accomplish from the inside, and one that may take some time. 

Some caregivers may be unable to appreciate an incarcerated parents' 
enthusiasm about parenting techniques, while they are at home strug- 
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gling with the day-to-day responsibilities of caring for young children or 
teenagers. A relative on the outside is likely to feel resentful about the in- 
carcerated parent's absence rather than supportive of his or her learning, 
while the incarcerated parent may feel frustrated and discouraged about 
being unable to share information and influence change at home. 

Project H.LP. staff and parents have planned information and support 
meetings for the caregivers of the children of incarcerated parents in the 
program. If you identify a similar need, as you probably will, try to in- 
clude incarcerated parents in deciding how to help their children's 
caregivers understand and support their program. 

Collaborating With the State Agency Serving Children and Families 

If your program includes any children who are in the custody of the 
state, you will need to work closely with the agency responsible for serv- 
ing children and families. The number of children in the state's custody 
is likely to be low, since most children of incarcerated parents are cared 
for by relatives and friends. 

If the incarcerated parent is entitled to and receiving regular visits 
from his child or children, a change in visiting schedule may be required. 
That can be complicated for an agency with limited resources and large 
caseloads. Sometimes parents who are entitled to visits from their chil- 
dren are not receiving them, either 
because of insufficient resources or 
because of the caseworker's concern 
about children visiting a prison. 
The community caseworker s job is 
to protect the child; s/he may have 
a cautious reaction to prison from 
lack of experience. This situation 
calls for the same sort of advocacy 
and education that you use to help 
family caregivers accept the idea of 
children visiting a parent in prison. 

er!c cest copy mailable 




Here are some suggested responses to problems you might encounter: 

• Invite the caseworker to observe a children's workshop. 

• If the child's caseworker is reluctant to approve the \isit. ask if you can 
discuss your request with the supervisor. 

• If the caseworker is supportive, but indicates an obstacle such as transportation 
or the foster family's schedule, explore alternatives to make the visit possible. 

• If a particular \isit cannot be arranged, discuss what you can do to work it 
out for the next time. Remember, it might be difficult to gain support for the 
program initially, but it is important to keep the door open. One caseworker 
who has been supportive might help another to become more accepting of the 
program. 

Transportation 

The location of the institution, whether it is urban or rural, its access 
to public transportation, and the distances families must travel are 
important factors to consider when considering whether and how to 
address the issue of transporting children to and from the institution. 
Whether or not your program becomes involved in the transportation 
issue, establishing the caregiver s support and willingness to allow the 
child's participation is a necessary first step. 

Project H.I. P. tried to develop a volunteer transportation program by 
establishing contact with a network of churches throughout the state. 
While the program was moderately successful, we found it extraordinar- 
ily time-consuming to arrange individual transportation and to facilitate 
communication between caregivers and transporters for even a small 
number of families. Currently, parents who need transportation for their 
children are encouraged to develop their own support systems. Some 
assistance with telephone communication is provided by correctional 
caseworkers and by staff members in the school department. 

Information about successful transportation programs, including van 
services with specific pick-up and drop-off points, might be identified by 
contacting individual state correctional departments and members of the 
Family and Corrections Network at the address given on page 12. 
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Role of Correctional Center Departments 



Any corrections-based, family-oriented program requires collaboration 
between the security-focused corrections system and the professionals 
outside the system representing the needs of children and families. The 
process of program planning and administration requires reciprocal edu- 
cation, thoughtful listening, and a willingness by corrections and child 
development staff to re-evaluate policies and practices and to cooperate 
in positive decision-making. 

The approach and content of a parenting education program and 
workshops involving children belong in the hands of the consultants 
who are specialists in working with children and families. However, the 
unique restrictions of a correctional facility must inform all program 
planning and will necessarily impose some limits on decision-making. 

Individual departments within Maine Correctional Center provide 
important functions in Project H.I. P. 

School Department 

The School Department houses Project H.I.P., oversees all compo- 
nents of the program, and handles all logistics, from review of inmate 
files and intake to completion of the program. The School Department 
now also handles all administrative functions, including those for 
which the University, under contract with the Maine Department of 
Corrections, was responsible during the federal funding period. These 
functions include monitoring the budget, initiating and managing con- 
tracts with consultants, establishing the calendar, and communicating 
with other institutional departments, families of inmates, and the 
broader community. 
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An institutions School Department may include vocational programs 
or industries that may be able to provide your program with some ser- 
vices (such as printing and construction of equipment) quite economi- 
cally. 

Security Department 

The support and cooperation of the Security Department are essential 
to any program for incarcerated parents. Active participation in planning 
by an influential security administrator and the pres- 
ence of staff at events involving children and families 
helps to develop a good working relationship between 
the Security Department and the program. 

The attitude about the program conveyed by secu- 
rity administrators to officers will influence the atti- 
tudes of individual officers and their behavior toward 
inmates attending program activities. Some officers 
appreciate the opportunity to observe inmates inter- 
acting positively with their children and develop re- 
spect for the goals of the program with regard to 
inmates and their children. While some corrections 
staff are initially cautious about supporting programs 
which appear to be "soft on criminals/' those who 
have an opportunity to observe and participate in pro- 
grams for inmates and their children see another side 
of the prisoner and witness the positive effects of a 
program which brings parents and children together, 
briefly interrupting an often painful period of separa- 
tion. 

A security official with authority must participate 
in planning movement details of a parent-child work- 
shop, including arrival of children, meeting with par- 
ents, progression to the workshop space, and 
departure. While joint planning by program staff and 
security is done in advance at meetings or by tele- 
phone, and security problems are likely to be rare, 



"During my work- 
shops I remember 
the diaper chang- 
ing of my son and 
the times I rocked 
him to sleep, 
played with him 
as he grew, read- 
ing to him and all 
the joy and hap- 
piness I've spent 
with him. I've 
surely learnt a lot 
on how to be a 
great dad!" 

— Anon vinous Father 
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the presence of an officer on the day of the workshop to assist with 
movement and to be on duty in case of a security problem benefits 
the program. 

Social Services Department 

Caseworkers can support the program by referring inmates to the 
program and providing services such as telephone assistance and per- 
sonal support to those who are enrolled. They are also aware of special 
circumstances such as state agency or court restrictions on individual 
visiting rights. Participation by a caseworker in initial and ongoing pro- 
gram planning provides an important personal perspective about the 
range of needs among incarcerated parents and their families. 

Chaplaincy 

While no pre-defined role exists for the chaplaincy, representation 
from the department provides a human dimension in planning a program 
and considering inmate and family needs. The chaplain may also provide 
an important link to community resources such as specific services or 
potential funds, or to state and local religious institutions which might 
assist with transportation or help provide family support to family 
members on the outside. 

Treatment Programs 

Any treatment programs which exist in your institution, particularly 
substance abuse and sex offender treatment, may be sources of referrals 
to the program. Treatment staff are important resources and potential 
planning committee members. They can help to work out policies with 
regard to sensitive issues, such as participation by prisoners who may 
have victimized children, but who have no court or state agency restric- 
tions on visits from children. 
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Recreation Department 



The gymnasium and any other facilities overseen by the Recreation 
Department represent potential resources for a program with children. 
While access will, most likely, be limited, it's worth exploring options 
for the times when children are present and physical activities would 
enhance a program. 



Further Assistance 

We hope that this handbook has been helpful to you in planning and 
developing a program for incarcerated parents at your institution. If you 
would like more information, please feel free to contact us at the ad- 
dresses below: 



Lorraine Christensen 
Program Director 
Project H.I.P. (Helping 
Incarcerated Parents) 
Maine Correctional Center 
17 Mallison Rd. 
Windham, ME 04062 
(207)892-6716 

Karen Tilbor 
Research Associate 
Edmund S. Muskie 
Institute of Public Affairs 
University of Southern 
Maine 

96 Falmouth St. 
Portland, ME 04103 
(207)780-4430 
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Appendix 



Foundation Center Cooperating Collections 
Free Funding Information Centers 

The Foundation Center is an independent national service organization established by foundations to provide an au- 
thoritative source of information on private philanthropic giving. The New York, Washington (DC), Cleveland, and San 
Francisco reference collections operated by the Foundation Center offer a wide variety of services and comprehensive 
collections of information on foundations and grants. Cooperating Collecrions are libraries, community foundations and 
other nonprofit agencies that provide a core collection of Foundation Center publications and a variety of supplementary 
materials and services in areas useful to grantseekers. The core collection consists of: 



Foundation Center's Guide to 

Proposal Writing 
Foundation Directory 1 and 2, 

and Supplement 
Foundation 1000 
Foundation Fundamevitals 



Foundation Giving 
Foundation Grants Index 
Foundation Grants Index Quarterly 
Foundation Grants to Individuals 
Guide to U.S. Foundations, Their 
Trustees t Officers, and Donors 



Literature of the Nonprofit Sector 
National Directory of Corpuiate 

Giving 
Selected Grant Guides 
User-Friendly Guide 



Many of the network members have sets of private foundation information returns (IRS Form 990-PF) for their state 
or region which are available for public use. A complete set of U.S. foundation returns can be found at the New York and 
Washington (DC) offices of the Foundation Center. The Cleveland and San Francisco offices contain IRS Form 990-PF 
returns for the midwestern and western states, respectively. Those Cooperating Collections marked with a bullet (•) have 
sets of private foundation information returns for their state or region. 

Because the collections vary in their hours, materials and services. IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT YOU CALL EACH 
COLLECTION IN ADVANCE. To check on new locations or current information, call toll-free 1-800-424-9836. 



Reference Collections Operated by the Foundation Center 



The Foundation Center 

8th Floor 

79 Fifth Avenue 

New York. NY 10003 

212-620-4230 



The Foundation Center 
312 Sutter St., Rm. 312 
San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415) 397-0902 



The Foundation Center 
1001 Connecticut Ave.. NW 
Washinton, DC 20036 
(202) 331-1400 



The Foundation Center 
Kent H. Smith Library 
1422 Euclid, Suite 1356 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
(216) 861-1933 
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Alabama 

• Birmingham Public Library 
Government Documents 
2100 Park Place 
Birmingham 35203 

(205) 226-3600 

Huntsville Public Library 
91 5 Monroe 5L 
Huntsville 35801 
(205) 532-5940 

University of South Alabama 
Library Building 
Mobile 3666 B 
(205) 460-7025 

• Auburn University at Montgomery 

Library 

7300 University Drive 
Montgomery 36117-3596 
(205) 244-3653 

Alaska 

• University of Alaska at Anchorage 
Library 

3211 Providence Drive 
Anchorage 99508 
(907) 786-1848 

Juneau Public Library 
292 Marine Way 
Juneau 99801 
(907)5B6-5267 

Arizona 

• Phoenix Public Library 
Business & Sciences Unit 
12 E. McDowell Rd. 
Phoenix 85004 

(602) 262-4436 

• Tucson Pima Library 
101 N. 5tone Ave. 
Tucson B7501 
(602)791-4010 



Arkansas 

• Westark Community 

College — Borham Library 
5210 Grand Avenue 
Ft.5mith 72913 
(50D7B5-7133 

Central Arkansas Library System 
700 Louisiana 
Little Rock 72201 
(501)370-5952 

Pine Bluff-Jefferson County Library 
System 
200 L Eighth 
Pine Bluff 71 601 
(501) 534-2159 

California 

• Ventura County Community 

Foundation 

Funding and Information 
Resource Center 
1355 Del Norte Rd. 
Camarillo 93010 
(805)988-0196 

• California Community Foundation 
Funding Information Center 

606 5. 01 ive St., Suite 2400 
Los Angeles 9001 4-1 526 
(213)413-4042 

Community Foundation for 
Monterey County 
l77Van8uren 
Monterey 93940 
(408)375-9712 

Grant & Resource Center of 
Northern California 
Building C, Suite A 
2280 Benton Dr. 
Redding 96003 
(916) 244-1219 

Riverside City & County Public 
Library 

35B1 Seventh St. 
Riverside 92502 
(714)7B2-5201 



California State Library 
Information & Reference Center 
914 Capitol Mall-Room 301 
Sacramento 9581 4 
(916)654*0261 

Nonprofit Resource Center 
Sacramento Public Library 
828 I Street 2nd Floor 
Sacramento 9581 2-2036 
(916)552-6817 

• San Diego Community Foundation 
Funding Information Center 

101 West Broadway, Suite 1120 
San Diego 92101 
(619)239-8815 

• Nonprofit Development Center 
Library 

1762 Technology Dr., #225 
San Jose 95110 
(408)452-6181 

• Peninsula Community Foundation 
Funding Information Library 
1700 5. El Cam i no Real, R301 
San Mateo 94402-3049 
(415)358-9392 

Volunteer Center of Greater Orange 
County 

Nonprofit Management 
Assistance Center 
1000 E. 5anta Ana Blvd., Ste. 200 
Santa Ana 92701 
(714)953-1655 

• 5anta Barbara Public Library 
40 E. Anapamu 5t. 

Santa Barbara 93101 
(BOS) 962-7653 

Santa Monica Public Library 
1343 Sixth St. 
Santa Monica 90401 -1603 
(3 UO) 458-8600 



Colorado 

Pikes Peak Library District 
20 N. Cascade 
Colorado Springs 80901 
(719)473-2080 

• Denver Public Library 
Social Sciences & Genealogy 
1357 Broadway 

Denver 80203 
(303) 640-8870 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury Public Library 
170 Main St 
Danbury 06810 
(203) 797-4527 

• Hartford Public Library 
500 Main St 
Hartford 06103 

(203) 293-6000 

DATA 
70 Audubon St. 
New Haven 06510 
(203) 772-1345 

Delaware 

• University of Delaware 
Hugh Morris Library 
Newark 19717-5267 
(302)451-2432 

Florida 

Volusia County Library Center 
City Island 

Dayton a Beach 32014-4484 
(904) 255-3765 

• Nova University 
Einstein Library 
3301 College Ave. 
Fort Lauderdale 33314 
(305) 475-7050 
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Indian River Community College 
Charles S. Miley Learning 
Resource Center 
3209 Virginia Ave. 
Fort Pierce 34981 -5599 
(407) 468-4757 

Jacksonville Public Libraries 
Business. Science & Documents 
122 N. Ocean St. 
Jacksonville 32202 
(904)630-2665 

Miami-Dade Public Library 
Humanities/Social Science 
101 W. Flagler St. 
Miami 33130 
(305) 375-5575 

Orlando Public Library 
Social Sciences Department 
101 E. Central Blvd. 
Orlando 32801 
(407) 425-4694 

5elby Public Library 
1001 Blvd. of the Arts 
Sarasota 34236 
(813)951-5501 

Tampa-Hillsborough County 

Public Library 
900 N. Ashley Drive 
Tampa 23602 
(813)223-8865 

Community Foundation of Palm 
Beach & Martin Counties 
324 Datura St., Suite 340 
West Palm Beach 33401 
(407) 659-6800 

Georgia 

Atlanta-Fulton Public Library 
Foundation Collection — Ivan 
Allen Department 
1 Margaret Mitchell Square 
Atlanta 30303-1089 
(404)730-1900 

Dalton Regional Library 
310 Cappes St. 
Dalton 30720 
(706)278-4507 



Hawaii 

• University of Hawaii 
Hamilton Library 
2550 The Mall 
Honolulu 96822 
(808)956-7214 

• Hawaii Community Foundation 
Hawaii Resource Center 

222 Merchant St. Second Floor 
Honolulu 96813 
(808)537-6333 

Idaho 

• Boise Public Library 
715 5. Capitol Blvd. 
Bohe 83702 

(208) 384-4024 

• Caldwell Public Library 
1010 Dearborn St. 
Caldwell 83605 
(208)459-3242 



Illinois 

Donors Forum of Chicago 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Suite 430 
Chicago 60604-3608 
(312)431-0265 

Evanston Public Library 
1703 Orrington Ave. 
Evanston 60201 
(708) 866-0305 

Rock Island Public Library 
401 • 19th St. 
Rock island 61201 
(309) 788-7627 

1 5angamon 5tate University 
Library 

Shepherd Road 
Springfield 62794-9243 
(217) 786-6633 

Indiana 

• Allen County Public Library 
900 Webster St. 

Ft. Wayne 46802 
(219) 424-0544 

Indiana University Northwest Library 
3400 Broadway 
Cary 46408 
(219) 980-6582 

• Indianapolis-Marion County 

Public Library 
Social Sciences 
40 W. St. Clair 
Indianapolis 46206 
(317) 269-1733 



Iowa 

• Cedar Rapids Public Library 
Foundation Center Collection 
500 First St., SE 

Cedar Rapids 52401 
(319) 398-5123 

• Southwestern Community College 
Learning Resource Center 

1501 W. Townline Rd. 
Creston 50801 
(515) 782-7081 

• Public Library of Des Moines 
1 00 Locust 

Des Moines 50309-1791 
(515) 283-4152 

Kansas 

• Topeka and 5hawnee County 

Public Library 
1515W. 10th St. 
Topeka 66604 
(913) 233-2040 

• Wichita Public Library 
223 S. Mam St 
Wichita 67202 
(316)262-0611 

Kentucky 

Western Kentucky University 
Helm-Cravens Library 
Bowling Green 421 01 -3576 
(502)745-6125 

• Louisville Free Public Library 
301 York Street 
Louisville 40203 
(502) 561-8617 



Louisiana 

• East Baton Rouge Parish Library 
Centroplex Branch Grants 

Collection 
120 St Louis 
Baton Rouge 70802 
(504) 389-4960 

Beauregard Parish Library 
1201 West First Street 
DeRidder 70634 
(318)463-6217 

• New Orleans Public Library 
Business & Science Division 
219 Loyola Ave. 

New Orleans 70140 
(504)596-2580 

• Shreve Memorial Library 
424 Texas St. 
Shreveport 71120-1523 
(318)226-5894 

Maine 

• University of Southern Maine 
Office of Sponsored Research 
246 Deering Ave., Rm. 628 
Portland 04103 

(207) 780-4871 

Maryland 

• Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Social Science & History 
400 Cathedral St. 
Baltimore 21201 
(301)396-5430 
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Massachusetts 

• Associated Grantmakers of 

Massachusetts 

294 Washington St, Suite 840 
Boston 02108 
(617)426-2606 

• Boston Public Library 
Humanities Reference 
666 Boylston St 
Boston 02117 
(617)536-5400 

Western Massachusetts Funding 
Resource Center 
65 Elliot St. 

Springfield 0H01 -1730 
(413)732-3175 

• Worcester Public Library 
Grants Resource Center 
Salem Square 
Worcester 01608 

(508) 799-1655 

Michigan 

• Alpena County Library 
21 1 N. First St. 
Alpena 49707 
(517)356-6188 

• University of Michigan-Ann Arbor 
Graduate Library 

Reference & Research Services 
Department 
Ann Arbor 48109-1205 
(313)664-9373 



Battle Creek Community 

Foundation 
Southwest Michigan Funding 

Resource Center 
2 Riverwalk Centre 
34 W. Jackson St. 
Battle Creek 4901 7-3505 
(616) 962-2181 

Henry Ford Centennial Library 
Adult Services 
16301 Michigan Ave. 
Dearborn 48126 
(313) 943-2330 

Wayne State University 
Purdy/Kresge Library 
5265 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 48202 
(313) 577-6424 

1 Michigan State University Libraries 
Social Sciences/Humanities 
Main Library 
East Unsing 48824-1048 
(517) 353-8818 

1 Farmington Community Library 
32737 West 12 Mile Rd. 
Farmington Hilts 48018 
(313) 553-0300 

' University of Michigan — Flint 
Library 

Flint 48S02-21 86 
(313) 762-3408 

1 Grand Rapids Public Library 
Business Dept. — 3rd Floor 
60 Library Plaza NE 
Grand Rapids 49503-3093 
(616) 456-3600 

1 Michigan Technological University 
Van Pelt Library 
1 400 Town send Dr. 
Houghton 49931 
(906) 487-2507 

> Sault Ste. Marie Area Public 
Schools 

Office of Compensatory Education 
460 W. Spruce St. 
Sault Ste. Marie 49783-1 874 
(906) 635-6619 

* Northwestern Michigan College 
Mark & Helen Osterm Library 
1701 E. Front St. 
Traverse City 49684 
(61 6)922-1060 



K*«^NCSOTA 
1 Duluth Public Library 
520 W. Superior St. 
Duluth 55802 
(218) 723-3802 

Southwest State University 
University Library 
Marshall 56258 
(507) 537-6176 

' Minneapolis Public Library 
Sociology Department 
300 Nicollet Mail 
Minneapolis 55401 
(612) 372-6555 

Rochester Public Library 
11 First St. SE 
Rochester 55C04-3777 
(507) 285-8002 

St. Paul Public Library 
90 W. Fourth St 
St. Paul 551.02 
(612)292-6307 

Mississipp: 

jackson/Hinds Library System 
300 N. State St. 
Jackson 39201 
(601)968-5803 

Missouri 
' Clearinghouse for Midcontinent 
Foundations 
University of Missouri 
5110 Cherry St. 
Kansas City 64113-0680 
(816) 235-1176 

' Kansas City Public Library 
311 E. 12th St. 
Kansas City 64111 
(816)221-9650 

' Metropolitan Association for 
Philanthropy, Inc. 
5615 Pershing Avenue, Suite 20 
St. Louis 63112 
(314)361-3900 

1 Springfield-Greene County Library 
397 E. Central 
Spnngfield 65802 
(417)869-9400 



Montana 

Eastern Montana College Library 
Special Collections— Grants 
1500 North 30th St. 
Billings 59101 -0298 
(406)657-1662 

Bozeman Public Library 
220 E. Lamme 
Bozeman 5971 5 
(406)586-4787 

Montana State Library 
Library Services 
1515 E. 6th Ave. 
Helena 59620 
(406)444-3004 

Nebraska 

1 University of Nebraska—Lincoln 
Love Library 
14th & R Streets 
Lincoln 68588-0410 
(402)472-2848 

1 W. Dale Clark Library 
Social Sciences Department 
215 5. 15th St. 
Omaha 68102 
(402)444-4826 

Nevada 

1 Las Vegas-Clark County Library 
District 

833 Las Vegas 8ivd. North 
Las Vegas 89101 
(702) 382-5280 

1 Washoe County Library 
301 S. Center St 
Rei.o 89501 
(702)785-4010 
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New Hampshire 

• New Hampshire Charitable Fund 
One South St 

Concord 03302-1 335 
(603) 225-6641 

• Plymouth State College 
Herbert H. lamson Library 
Plymouth 03264 

(603) 535-2258 

New Jersey 

Cumberland County Library 
New Jersey Room 
800 E. Commerce St. 
Bridgeton 06302 
(609)453-2210 

Free Public Library of Elizabeth 
IIS. Broad St. 
Elizabeth 07202 
(908)354-6060 

County College of Morris 
Learning Resource Center 
214 Center Grove Rd. 
Randolph 07869 
(201)328-5296 

• New Jersey State Library 
Governmental Reference Services 
18S West State St. 

Trenton 08625-0520 
(609) 292-6220 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque Community Foundation 
3301 Menual NE. Ste. 16 
Albuquerque 87176-6960 
(505)883-6240 

• New Mexico State Library 
Information Services 

325 Don Gaspar 
Santa Fe 87503 
(505) 827-3824 



New York 

• New York State Library 
Humanities Reference 
Cultural Education Center 
Empire State Plaza 
Albany 12230 
(518)474-5355 

Suffolk Cooperative Library System 
627 N. Sunrise Service Rd. 
Bellport 11713 
(516)286-1600 

New York Public Library 
Fordham Branch 
2556 Bambridge Ave. 
Bronx 1045* 
(212)220-6575 

Brooklyn-ln-Touch Information 
Center, Inc. 

One Hanson Place— Room 2504 
Brooklyn 11243 
(718)230-3200 

* Buffalo & Erie County Public 

Library 

History Department 
Lafayette Squa'e 
Buffalo 14203 
(716)858-7103 

Huntington Public Library 
338 Mam St. 
Huntington 11743 
(516)427-5165 



Queens Borough Public Library 
Social Sciences Division 
89-11 Merrick Blvd. 
Jamaica 11432 
(718) 990-0700 

• Levittown Public Library 
1 Bluegrass Lane 
Levittown 11756 
(516) 731-5728 

New York Public Library 
Countee Cullen Branch Library 
104 V/. 136th St. 
New York 10030 
(212)491-2070 

SUNYatOld Westbury 
Library 

223 Store Hili Rd. 
Old Westbury 11568 
(516) 876-3156 

Adriance Memorial Library 
Special Services Department 
93 Market St. 
Poughkeepsie 1 2601 
(914)485-3445 

• Rochester Public Library 
Business, Economics & Law 
115 South Avenue 
Rochester 14604 
(716)428-7328 

• Onondaga County Public Library 
447 S. Salina St. 

Syracuse 13202-2494 
(315)448-4636 

Utica Public Library 
303 Genesee St. 
Utica 1 3501 
(315)735-2279 

• White Plains Public Library 
100 MartineAve. 

White Plains 10601 
(914)422-1480 



North Carolina 

• Ashevi He-Buncombe Technical 

Community College 
Learning Resources Center 
340 Victoria Rd. 
Asheville 28801 
(704) 254-4960 

• The Duke Endowment 
200 S. Tryon St., Suite 1100 
Charlotte 28202 
(704)376-0291 

Durham County Public Library 
301 North Roxboro 
Durham 27702 
(919)560-0110 

• State Library of North Carolina 
Government and Business 

Services 
Archives Bldg., 1 09 E. Jones St. 
Raleigh 27601 
(919)733-3270 

• Winston-Salem Foundation 
31 OW. 4th St., Suite 229 
Winston-Salem 271 01 -2889 
(919)725-2382 
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North Dakota 

' North Dakota State University 
Library 
Fargo 58105 
(701)237-8886 

Ohio 

Stark County District Library 

Humanities 

71 5 Market Ave. N. 

Canton 44702 

(216)452-0665 

Public Library of Cincinnati & 
Hamilton County 
Grants Resource Center 
800 Vine St.— library Square 
Cincinnati 45202-2071 
(513)369-6940 

Columbus Metropolitan Library 
Business and Technology 
% S. Grant Ave. 
Columbus 4321 5 
(614)645-2590 

Dayton & Montgomery County 
Public Library 
First Floor, East Side 
215 E. Third St. 
Dayton 45402 
(513)227-9500x211 

Toledo-Lucas County Public 

Library 
Social Sciences Department 
325 Michigan St. 
Toledo 43624-1614 
(419)259-5245 

Ohio University— Zanesvil I e 
Community Education 
Department 
1425 Newark Rd. 
Zanesville 43701 
(614)453-0762 



Oklahoma 

• Oklahoma City University 
Dulaney Browne Library 
2501 N. Blackwelder 
Oklahoma City 73106 
\405) 521 -5072 

• Tulsa City-County Library 
400 Civic Center 

Tulsa 741 03 
(918)596-7944 

Oregon 

Oregon Institute of Technology 
Library 

3201 Campus Dr. 
Klamath Falls 97601-8801 
(503)885-1773 

• Pacific Non-Profit Network 
Grantsmanship Resource Library 
33 N. Central, Suite 211 
Medford 97501 
(503)779-6044 

• Multnomah County Library 
Government Documents 
801 SW Tenth Ave. 
Portland 97205 
(503)248-5123 

Oregon State Library 
State Library Building 
Salem 97310 
(503)378-4277 



Pennsylvania 

Northampton Community College 
Learning Resources Center 
3835 Green Pond Rd. 
Bethlehem 18017 
(215) 8&1-5360 

Erie County Library System 
27 South Park Row 
Erie 16501 
(814)451-6927 

Dauphin County Library System 
Central Library 
101 Walnut St. 
Harrisburg 1 7101 
(717)234-4961 

Lancaster County Public Library 
125 N. Duke St. 
Lancaster 17602 
(717)394-2651 

• Free Library of Philadelphia 
Regional Foundation Center 
Logan Square 
Philadelphia 19103 
(215)686-5423 

• Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Foundation Collection 
4400 Forbes Ave. 
Pittsburgh 152U-4080 
(412)622-3114 

Pocono Northeast Development 
Fund 

James Pettinger Memorial Library 
1151 Oak St. 
Pittston 18640-3755 
(717)655-5581 

Reading Public Library 
100 South Fifth SL 
Reading 1 9602 
(215)478-6355 



Rhode Island 

• Providence Public Library 
150 Empire St. 
Providence 02906 

(401) 521-7722 

South Carolina 

• Charleston County Library 
404 King St. 
Charleston 29403 
(803)723-1643 

• South Carolina State Library 
1500 Senate St. 
Columbia 29211 

(803) 734-8666 

South Dakota 

Nonprofit Grants Assistance Center 
Business & Education Institute 
Washington Street, East Hall 
Dakota State University 
Madison 57042 
(605)256-5555 

• South Dakota State Library 
800 Governors Drive 
Pierre 57501 -2294 

(605) 773-5070 

(800) 592-1841 (SD residents) 

Sioux Falls Area Foundation 
141 N. Main Ave, Suite 500 
Sioux Falls 57102-1134 
(605) 336-7055 
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Tennessee 

• Knox County Public Library 
500 W. Church A v * 
Knoxville 37902 

(61 5} 544-S700 

• Memphis & Shelby County Public 

Library 

1850Peabody Ave. 
Memphis 381 04 
(901)725-8877 

Nashville Public Library 
Business Information Division 
8th Ave. N. & Union 
Nashville 37203 
(61 5) 862-5843 

Texas 

• Community Foundation of Abilene 
Funding Information Library 

500 N. Chestnut, Suite 1 509 
Abilene 79604 
(91 5) 676-3883 

• Amari llo Area Foundation 
700 First National Place 
801 S. Fillmore 
Amarillo 79101 

(806) 376-4S21 

• Hogg Foundation for Mental 

Health 

Will C. Hogg Bldg., Room 301 
Inner Campus Dr. 
Un iversity of Texas 
Austin 78713 
(512)471-5041 

• Corpus Christi State University 
Library 

Reference Dept 
6300 Ocean Dr. 
Corpus Christi 78412 
(512) 994-2608 

• Dallas Public Library 
Urban Information 
1515 Young St, 
Dallas 75201 

(214) 670-1 487 

• El Paso Community Foundation 
1 61 6 Texas Commerce Building 
El Paso 79901 

(91 5) 533-4020 

• Funding Information Center of Fort 

Worth 

Texas Christian University Library 
2800 S. University Dr. 
Ft. Worth 761 29 
(817)921-7664 



• Houston Public Library 
Bibliographic Information Center 
500 McKinney 

Houston 77002 
(713)236-1313 

Longview Public Library 
222 W. Cotton St. 
Longview 75601 
(903)^.37-1352 

Lubbock Area Foundation, inc 
502 Texas Commerce Bank 
Building 
Lubbock 79401 
(806) 762-8061 

• Funding Information Center 
S30 McCullough, Suite 600 
San Antonio 78212-8270 
(210) 227-4333 

North Texas Center for Nonprofit 
Management 
624 Indiana, Suite 307 
Witchita Falls 76301 
(817)322-4961 

Utah 

• Sah Lake City Public Library 
209 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City 841 11 

(801) 524-8200 

VOMONT 

• Vermont Dept of Libraries 
Reference & Law Info. Services 
109 State St. 

Montpeiier 05609 

(802) 828-3268 



VwCiNIA 

• Hampton Public Library 
4207 Victoria Blvd 
Hampton 23669 
(804)727-1312 

• Richmond Public Library 
Business, Science & Technology 
101 East Franklin St 
Richmond 23219 

(804) 780-8223 

• Roanoke City Public Library 

System 

Central Library 
706 S. Jefferson St. 
Roanoke 24016 
(703)981-2477 

Washington 

Mid-Columbia Library 
405 South Dayton 
Kennewick 99336 
(509)586-3156 

• Seattle Public Library 
Science, Social Science 
1000 Fourth Ave. 
Seattle 98104 
(206)386-4620 

• Spokane Public Library 
Funding Information Center 
West 811 Main Ave. 
Spokane 99201 

(509) 838-3364 

Greater Wenatchee Community 
Foundation at the Wenatchee 
Public Library 

310 Douglas St. 

Wenatchee 98807 

(509) 662-5021 



West Virginia 

• Kanawha County Public Library 
1 23 Capitol St 

Charleston 25304 
(304) 343-4646 

Wisconsin 

• University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Memorial Library 

728 State St. 
Madison 53706 
(608) 262-3242 

• Marquette University Memorial 

Library 

Foundation Collection 
1 41 5 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 53233 
(414) 288-1515 

Wyoming 
9 Natrona County Public Library 
307 E. 2nd St. 
Casper 82601-2598 
(307)237-4935 

• Laramie County Community 

College 

Instructional Resource Center 
1 400 L College Dr. 
Cheyenne 82007-3299 
(307) 778-1206 

Tetcn County Library 
320 S. King St. 
Jackson 83001 
(307) 733-2164 

Rock Springs Library 
400 C St. 

Rock Springs 82901 
(307) 362-6212 

Puerto Rico 

University of Puerto Rico 

Ponce Technological College 

Library 

Box 71 86 

Ponce 00732 

809-844-8181 

Universidad del Sagrado Cora 20 n 
M.M.T. Guevara Library 
Santurce 00914 
809-728-1515x357 
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Participants in the Cooperating Collections Network are libraries or nonprofit information centers that provide (undrawing information or other funding-related 
technical assistance in their communities. Cooperating Collections agree to provide free public access to a basic collection of Foundation Center publications during 
a regular schedule of hours, offering free funding research guidance to all visitors. Many also provide a variety of special services for local nonprofit organizations, 
using staff or volunteers to prepare special materials, organize workshops, or conduct orientations. 

The Foundation Center welcomes inquiries from libraries or information centers in the U.S.A. interested in providing this type of public information service. If 
you are interested in establishing a funding information library for the use of nonprofit organizations in your area, or in learning more about the program, please 
write to: judith Margolin, Vice President tot Public Services, The Foundation Center, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003-3076. 
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Introduction 



The development of Project H.I. P. (Helping Incarcerated Parents) was 
made possible through a three-year federal grant from the Office of Hu- 
man Development Services to the Maine Department of Corrections. 
The Department of Corrections contracted with the Edmund S. Muskie 
Institute of Public Affairs (formerly Human Services Development Insti- 
tute) at the University of Southern Maine for assistance with all stages 
of program development and implementation. The original funding period 
of three years. October 1988 to September 1991, was extended for three 
months, at no cost, to allow for continued data collection. This report 
documents project activity through March 1992. three months following 
termination of the federal funding period. 

Project H.I.P.. a multi-faceted parent education program located at 
Maine Correctional Center in Windham, serves men and women of 
minimum and medium security classification whose sentences range 
from several months to several years and average two-and-a-half years. 
Ninety-eight percent of the program participants have been Maine resi- 
dents. Their geographical representation among Maine's sixteen counties 
is represented on the map which follows for those whose residence was 
known. 

Support from the Office of the Commissioner of Corrections was es- 
sential to initiate this program. Commitment to the program by Maine 
Correctional Center administration and staff, program staff and consult- 
ants, incarcerated parents and their families made the program a reality. 
All program planning and implementation was accomplished through 
careful collaboration between Maine Correctional Center, the Muskie 
Institute and the Child and Family Institute, also at the University of 
Southern Maine. Undergraduate Criminology interns from the University 
of Southern Maine played a significant role coordinating program logis- 
tics within the School Department at Maine Correctional Center. 

Project H.I. P., based in the Maine Correctional Center School Depart- 
ment, consists of parent education courses focusing on young children 
and adolescents, a support group for parents who have completed one or 
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both courses and a Saturday parent-child workshop. The Maine Correc- 
tional Center currently provides the financial support necessary to sus- 
tain these three components of the program and has done so since the 
termination of the grant funding period in September 1991. An Advisory 
Board consisting 
of Maine Correc- 
tional Center 

staff, University 
staff and incar- 
cerated parents 
continues to 
meet bi-monthly 
to provide guid- 
ance and ad- 
dress program 
issues. 

The figures 
below document 
program partici- 
pation during a 
three year period 
from the pilot 
implementation 
in March 1989 
through March 
1992, three 
months following 
completion of 
the federal fund- 
ing period. , , 

i -w. * -*j c ,„ ,ri^ur„- _ The numbers represent the countv of 

residence of 165 H.l.P. parents tor whom 
this information was available. 
98% of H.l.P. parents reside in Maine. 
6 parents are from New Hampshire. 
5 parents are from Massachusetts. 
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Education Courses 



Courses 


Inmates Completed 


Contact Hours 
Instruction hours delivered 
x # participants 
x courses completed 


Total 

Fathers Mothers Parents 


Parenting 1 

(Young Children) 

Twelve 7 -week/1 4 hour sessions 


125 36 161 


27,048 


Parenting It (began Year II) 
(Adolescent 

Four 7-week, 14 hour sessions 


26 6 32 


1,792 


Both Courses 

Sixteen sessions 
(224 course hours) 


151 42 193 


43.232 



Other Participant Information 

1 79 parents completed one course 
14 parents completed both courses 

29 parents left program before completing course due to medical reason, transfer, release, program 

conflict or other reason beyond individual's control 
1 3 parents quit before completion due to unknown personal reason 
4 parents will complete course pending missed class make-up 

239 total enrolled in program March 1989 - March 1992 

Workshop Participation by Incarcerated Parents 

366 Total number of inmate parent workshop visits 
1 79 Parents participated in one or more workshops 

60 Parents completed a course but. for various reasons, did not participate in workshops with 
children 

1 1 Parents, of the above 60, did not participate in workshops due to Department of Human Services 
or court restrictions on right to visits by children 
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Parent-Child Workshops 



Date 


Inmate 


Children 


Caregivers 


02/1 5/92 


10 


13 
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9 
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03/24/90 


16 


26 




03/03/90 


21 


33 


~ ■■ • 


01/13/90 


4 


4 




1 2/09/89 


5 


4 


_ 


11/04/89 


.. ^ 


13 




..„. 1.0/1 4/89. ._ _ 


11 


16 




07/08/89 


8 


1_2 




06/1 0/89 


8 


9 




04/1 5/89 


. 7 


10 




03/15/89 


5 


7 




Totals 


366 


621 


93 



Represents semi-annual family events to which caregivers are also invited. 
The regular workshops are attended by children and incarcerated parents only. 



621 Total number of workshop visits by children 

234 Number of individual children who participated in one or more workshops 
1 79 Number or children of parents in program who attended no workshops 

- 5x 
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Support Group 



The Support Group for parents who complete a parenting education 
course began halfway through Year I, in June 1989, and met monthly 
through December, with the exception of November when no meeting 
occurred. Evaluation by the participants and the facilitators resulted in 
a recommendation that the group meet twice a month. A decision was 
made that, as of January, one montlily meeting would focus on a par- 
ticular topic and the other would be primarily for personal support. The 
chart below records the topic for each meeting as of January 1990. Four 
to fifteen inmate parents participated in each group meeting. 



Year II, 1990 



Date 


Topic 


# participants 


January 1 0 


Self-esteem 


4 


January 24 


Personal Support 


10 


February 7 


Communication 


4 


February 21 


Personal Support 


4 


March 14 


Video "Parenthood" and discussion 


7 


March 21 


Personal Support 


5 


April 4 


Support Group 


9 


April 18 


Support Group 


9 


May 2 


Stress Reduction Techniques 


8 


May 1 6 


Support Group 


6 


May 30 


Ages & Stages of Development 


5 


June 1 3 


Support Group 


6 


June 27 


Ages & Stages of Development 


8 


July 1 1 


Personal Support 


9 


)uly25 


Film: Parenthood 


11 


August 8 


Personal Support 


11 


August 22 


Video: "Everybody Rides the Carousel" 
(based on Erik Erickson's theory of human development) 


12 


September 5 


Persona! Support 


6 


September 26 


Establishing Boundaries 


7 
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Year III, 1990-1 ;91 



Date 


Topic 


# Participants 


Ortnhpr 1 0 


^unnort Grnun 


4 


Ortnhpr 24 


Familv TraHitinns and Rituals 

1 Cllllliy II QKA 1 LI Ul ID CIIIV4 IMLUUIJ 


2 
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7 
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4 
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J 


March 20 


Senaration & Divnrre 




April 10 


Support Group 


6 


April 24 


Self-Esteem 


5 


May 8 


Support Group 


6 


May 2z 


Friendship & Trust 




June 5 


Support Group 


o 
O 


June 19 


Children's Emotions/Approaches to Discipline 


9 


July 10 


Support Group 


8 


July 24 


Communicating with Young Children, 
Their Teachers & Their Caregivers 


8 


August 7 


Support Group 


5 


August 21 


Separation & Divorce 


7 


September 4 


Support Group 


6 


September 1 8 


Understanding Children's Play 


6 
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Year IV 



Date 


1 Topic 


ff rarncipaiilb 


October 9 


Support Group 


o 

8 


October 23 


Self-Esteem 


o 
O 


November 6 


Support Group 


12 


November 20 


Support Group 


1 2 


December 4 


Stress Reduction 


15 


December 1 8 


Support Group 


6 


January 1 5 


Support Group 


13 


January 29 


Support Group 


9 


February 1 2 


Birth-Family Relationships and Commitment 


7 


March 4 


Support Group 


7 


March 18 


Support Group 


7 



Followup Data Collection 

The follow-up study was designed to conduct interviews by telephone 
or mail with Project H.I.P. participants six months after their release 
from Maine Correctional Center to inquire about their perception of their 
current role as parents and the impact of Project H.I.P. on their parent- 
ing behavior. Although parents routinely agreed, prior to their release, to 
participate in a follow-up study, the majority could not be located (as in- 
dicated by returned letters) and others either did not receive or did not 
return contact forms to schedule interviews. 

Multiple letters were sent to forty-one former inmates approximately 
six months after their release. Their actual time of release varied from 
approximately one week to eight months after completing the parent 
education program. Nine parents responded that they were willing to 
participate in an interview and seven follow-up interviews were actually 
conducted. One was never scheduled due to continued difficulty making 
contact. The other was received in writing from a parent who had not yet 
been released, but had transferred to another institution within the state 
and. thus, was not yet able to resume an active parenting role. Among 
the seven completed interviews, all but one required two mailings and 
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two to four telephone calls to schedule the interview. Among the remain- 
ing thirty-two former inmates to whom letters were sent, one responded 
that she was unwilling to participate in any communication relating to 
the correctional center. All letters sent to sixteen program participants 
were returned by the post office and those sent to another fifteen received 
no response whatsoever, so it is not known whether or not they were 
received. 

Reports from six of the seven released parents interviewed were posi- 
tive regarding their own parenting role at that time and the impact of the 
program. The seventh parent reported no change in his own parenting 
behavior and no impact of the program. Among the six who viewed them- 
selves as having improved as parents, all described their current rela- 
tionships with their children in positive terms and referred to giving more 
"focused attention" to their children. Five of the six referred to under- 
standing their children better and changing their approach to discipline. 
Specific references were made to more talking and negotiating and use of 
logical consequences. 

The outcome of the follow-up study regarding number of responses 
and completed interviews was extremely discouraging. Project staff have 
realized the need for a longer term follow-up study with incentives to 
encourage program participants to respond and maintain contact with 
the program. Careful consideration must be given to study design and 
adequate funding to obtain outcome information over a longer period 
of time. Thorough consideration must also be given to the barriers to 
obtaining follow-up information about a parent education program. 
Some individuals resist any contact with the institution where they 
were incarcerated. Other barriers relate to the need for housing and 
employment to meet basic needs as well as the need for specialized ser- 
vices and community support after release. A parent education program 
can make an important difference for, at least, some individuals during 
and following incarceration, but it does not provide the range of individu- 
alized support and services which many require for lasting change. 

The limitations of Project H.I.P.'s follow-up study notwithstanding, 
project staff have been strongly encouraged by the subjectively reported 
and observed impact of the program on the parenting role of dozens of 
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incarcerated parents. Many inmates and their family members have of- 
fered unsolicited enthusiasm about positive changes in the incarcerated 
parent's attitude about parenting and his or her parenting behavior. 
Corrections staff have expressed support for the program based on their 
own perceptions and x-eports from participating incarcerated parents. 

We regret that we cannot provide convincing program impact docu- 
mentation, but we do believe that the parent education program has 
made a positive difference in the parenting behavior and parent-child 
relationships of many incarcerated parents. Our experience supports 
the need for further study to measure this impact. 

Dissemination 

During the project period, information about Project H.I.P. was 
disseminated by conference presentations, newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio, television and one teleconference. In addition to the dis- 
seminations listed below, numerous informal presentations occurred 
within the State of Maine. The audiences included University staff, Maine 
Correctional Center staff, Maine Association of Child Abuse and Neglect 
Councils, Daughters of Isabella and the Maine Ecumenical Council. 
Project staff also responded to requests for information from family 
members of inmate parents and to clinical and correctional professionals 
from throughout the United States. 
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Presentations 




CVclH 


Location 


March 3, 1989 


Maine Adult Correctional Education Conference 


South Portland, Maine 


April 15, 1989 


Poster Display 

Maine Chapter-International Association of 
iniani Mental neaitn 


Augusta, Maine 


li ino ") 1 QQQ 

June JL, \ yov 


ACYF Youth Services Network 


Boston, Massachusetts 


A i mi irt O 1 QQQ 

AUgUSt I, \ vov 


Department of Human Services Training 


Castine, Maine 


October 21, 1989 


Maine Adult Correctional Education Conference 


Rockland Maine 


April 5, 1990 


New England Conference for Prevention 
Practitioners 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


September 1 4, 1 990 


Private and Public Agency Children's 
Services Conference 


Saco, Maine 


July 9, 1991 


International Correctional Education Conference 


Washington, DC 


September-., 1991 


Family and Corrections Conference 


Topeka, Kansas 


September 24, 1991 


Family and Corrections Conference 


Topeka, Kansas 


Radio 


Date 


Station ^ 


Reporter 


May, 1 989 


Maine Public Radio j£y 




May, 1990 


Maine Public Radio 


Tom Verde 


NOTE: Project H.I. P. staff and parents were also interviewed by Casey Mallinckrodt, a volunteer in pro- 
duction at WERU, a non-commercial radio station in Blue Hill, Maine. Her program about incarcerated 
women is due to be completed for a broadcast. 



Newspaper and Other Publications 



Date 


Publication 


Reporter 


January 13, 1990 
May 12,1990 


Kennebec Journal (Augusta, ME) 


Michele Charon 


Portland Press Herald (Portland, ME) and 
Associated Press 


Dirk Beveridge 


April 7, 1991 


Boston Globe (Boston, MA) 


Tom Verde 


Spring 1991 


University of Southern Maine 
Alumni Magazine, Mainstream 


Susan Swain 
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Teleconference 



Date 


Sponsor 


Participants 


December 11, 1990 


National Child Welfare Resource Center for 
Management and Administration 
University of Southern Maine 


Child Welfare and 
Corrections Professionals 


Television 


Date 


Station 


Reporter 


September 21, 1989 


WCSH (Channel 6) 


Noel Nordquist 


October 14, 1989 


WCSH (Channel 6) 


Noel Nordquist 



The National Child Welfare Resource Center for Management and 
Administration at the University of Southern Maine will disseminate the 
Handbook for Developing an Effective Program for Incarcerated Parents 
which is in the process of being finalized. 



Final Recommendations 

Based on careful consideration of the accomplishments and the 
limitations of Project H.I. P., and recognition of the needs of incarcerated 
parents, their children and families, project staff recommend that the 
Department of Health and Human Services, in collaboration with the 
National Institute of Corrections: 

1. Explore options for developing a long range (ie., ten year) follow-up 
study of the outcomes of participation in corrections-based parent- 
ing programs. 

2. Conduct a comprehensive national survey of corrections-based 
children's centers and other family-focused programs to include 
information about financial support, space, staffing and training 
needs, and program structure to serve as a resource for individual 
states. 



ERIC 
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3. Develop a request for proposals to encourage development of 
programs to improve pre-release planning and community-based 
support following release. 

The Project H.I.P. Advisory Board and the Edmund S. Muskie Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs offer their assistance in further developing these 
recommendations. 
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Edmund S. Muskie Institute of Public Affairs 
University of Southern Maine 
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